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Out of twenty-six French or German books or articles examined 
for the present report, but five seemed clearly relevant, while yet 
remaining in the non-experimental field. These are concerned with 
alleged new mental states such as ‘Annahmen,’ ‘Objektive,’ ‘Gestalt- 
qualitaten,’ and allied forms. ‘This indeed is to be expected, as the 
older known states, judgment, conception, idea, etc., are now being 
submitted to experimental investigation. No less a thinker than 
Meinong suggests (10, Preface, p. xii) that the newly discovered 
processes should now be so tested. Most important among the 
theoretical discussions seems to the reviewer to be the second edition 
of Ueber Annahmen (10). It is extensively recast, containing replies 
to the criticisms and interpretations of Marty, Russell, Kerler, and 
others, besides some new argumentative material—in all, ninety- 
seven pages more than the first edition had. The distinction be- 
tween ‘Annahmen’ and ‘Vorstellungen’ is more thoroughly defended, 
the ‘Objektive’ are assigned a more fundamental position, and many 
questions of detail are more exhaustively treated. According to 
Meinong, ‘Objektive’ are apprehended by ‘Annahmen,’ but the latter 
are by no means, as Russell claimed, ideas of objectives. The crucial 
reason why no ‘Annahmen’ can be ideas is that there are negative 
‘Annahmen,’ whereas no idea can be negative; for negation has no 
degree (10, p. 14) while ideas may have. Much metaphysics is 
scattered through the book; of greatest interest to the psychologist 
are perhaps Chapter III., which is.a new chapter on ‘Das Objektiv,’ 
and Chapter X., entitled ‘Ergebnisse. Bausteine zu einer Psychologie 
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der Annahmen.’ In Chapter III. the ‘Objektiv’ is defined as the 
‘Gegenstand’ of a judgment (pp. 43, 44) which subsists (‘besteht’) 
but does not exist. Further, wherever there is an ‘Annahme’ there 
is an ‘Objektiv’ (p. 131). Yet the two must not be identified (p. 143). 
An interesting psychological definition of the ‘Annahme’ in Chapter 
X. calls it a limiting case of the judgment, with belief at the zero- 
point (p. 344). ‘Annahmen’ have degree of evidence-from-other- 
‘Annahmen’ (as in hypothetical inferences) and thus have an analogy 
to belief. For the rest, the book deserves a detailed exposition, from 
the psychological point of view, in English. Probably few American 
psychologists are acquainted with the very suggestive work of the 
Austrian professor, and in the German it is exceedingly difficult 
and involved. 

Kerler’s criticism of Meinong (6) would reduce the ‘Annahmen,’ 
even as Marty’s criticism some years ago would do, in most cases 
to ideas. Kerler claims that ideas can be negative (p. 7ff.). For 
since all objects may have ideas corresponding to them, quite as well 
as judgments about them, there may be negative ideas as easily as 
negative judgments. The play-world, an important source of supply 
for ‘Annahmen,’ contains only ideas. The actor thinks of the char- 
acter he represents, but does not suppose himself to be that char- 
acter. In fiction or poetry all that is needed is ‘dass dem Dichter die 
Charaktere in voller Klarheit und Anschaulichkeit vor der Seele 
stehen’ (p. 14). Lies are only ideas, for the liar does not suppose 
the situation he describes to be true. Scientific hypotheses made 
for reductio ad absurda, questions, fairy tales, antecedents in hypo- 
thetical judgments, are in turn disposed of as ideas. Nothing has 
shown more clearly than this criticism and Meinong’s replies to it, 
the need of experimental study in the field of ‘Annahmen.’ 

A paper by A. Gelb (4) on ‘Gestaltqualitaten’ attempts rather 
to clear up the general situation than to put forth new facts. He 
questions whether the ‘Gestaltqualitaten’ are anything more than 
sums of the relations in a complex. Yet if they are no more the 
unity is lost among the parts. The required element cannot properly 
be sought in the combining activity of the mind, for relations and 
their unity are as much ‘given’ as are terms (p. 45). The author is 
of the opinion that whatever explanation can be given must come 
from the observed character of the relations and their observed mode 
of combination (p. 57). Professor Groos, writing on the allied topic 
of the formation of thought-systems, particularly in regard to the 
relation of opposition, finds that the latter originates in a ‘Stauung’ 
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(5, pp. 181-2) which is extra-intellectual; in other words, sudden ; 
changes, breaking in upon sameness, surprise us. Adding to this : ; 


the judging process, we have the origin of contradictory propositions. 
All springs from the biological dualism of expansion and contraction 
(p. 196). Next we have a paper by E. Claparéde (2) which turns to ] 
the general topic of imageless thought. His position seems based 4 
upon philosophical criticism. “L’image est un phénoméne commode q 
pour la description,.. . . statique et inerte, n’est pas du tout 
propre 4 rendre compte de ce qui fait le caractére de la vie mentale, 
a savoir adaptation” (p. 375). One cannot invoke images to explain 
understanding, for then the image itself could be understood only 
by another image. The general position of the paper is functional. 
Quite different is Piat’s treatment (11) of the concept. The concept 
is something definite and real, not an abstraction; yet it is not simply 
a derivative of sense. It is to be explained by a non-sensational, 
spiritual activity. The paper contains an historical account of views 
of association and thought. 

Of the publications in English, most are built upon philosophical 
or logical bases and contribute little of the psychological. The fol- 
lowing, however, contain psychological material. Pillsbury’s Psy- 
chology of Reasoning (12) is an analysis of belief, conception, judg- 
ment, inference, and proof, along traditional lines. The book does 
not claim originality, but furnishes rather a summary of current 
tendencies for those interested in the thought-processes. A very 
complete history of views in regard to the psychological nature of 
belief is found in the article by J. Lindsay (7). He summarizes 
the views of Hume, Fichte, Fries, Brentano, Bain, Mill, Beneke, 
Spencer, Sully, Baldwin, Stout, Lipps, Dewey, Schultz, James, 
Paulsen, Royce, Sigwart, Windelband, Rickert, Heymans and Wundt. 
His conclusion is: “Belief, it will be seen, is best taken, for psycho- 
logical purposes, not as mere reality-feeling or mere implicit belief, 
but as the assertion of a reflective judgment or determination. . . . 
In the case of a thing, belief consists in the appearance of reality, in 
the case of a proposition, belief lies in the appearance of truth which 
it carries for the mind” (pp. 305-306). In favor of the presence of 
‘theoretical’ interests in the psychological beginnings of thought we i 
quote from Professor Creighton’s paper (3): “If the genetic viewpoint 4 
is to be retained, it is necessary to maintain that the cognitive mind 
was never merely practical, but that, even in its first beginnings, 


1 For summaries of this, and of the publications following it in this review, the 
writer is indebted to the kindness of Dr. Felix Arnold. 
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logical functions and logical meanings were not entirely lacking, 
though for the time overshadowed by more pressing interests” (p, 
62). The paper contains a criticism of the point of view of Baldwin’s 
genetic logic. Professor McGilvary (8) studies the psychological 
basis of the logical processes. He finds that the meaning of an idea 
is the ‘fringe.’ The object to which the idea refers is a something, 
missing in the experience of the idea-content, to which that fringe 
points. An interpretation of the consciousness of meaning from the 
social point of view is furnished by the paper of Professor Mead (9). 
“The consciousness of meaning . . . is a consciousness of one’s own 
attitudes of response as they answer to, control, and interpret the 
gestures of others” (p. 405). Such consciousness implies (1) a social 
situation or stimulation by acts of others, (2) consciousness of the 
value of one’s own gestures in terms of the change in gestures of 
others, and (3) the feel of one’s own attitude arising to meet the 
gestures of others. Finally we have the paper of Professor Calkins 
(1) which takes issue with the sensationalism of Titchener. She 
defends a relational view of the thought-elements, and criticises the 
interpretation of meaning as association or context. Her position is 
akin to that of James and Woodworth. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TESTIMONY 


BY PROFESSOR GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE 


Cornell University 


Relatively only a small amount of experimentation has been con- 
ducted during the past year upon the psychology of testimony. 
Binet (2), indeed, who deserves credit for initiating the work in 
this field, speaks as if the earlier investigators had garnered substan- 
tially all the really valuable fruits of experimentation, and as if there 
remained but sparse picking for the investigator of today. But how 
can this be so, we are tempted to inquire, when the problem of 
testimony in its relation to historical investigation has hardly been 
touched upon and when the problem of adapting the results of the 
experimental study of testimony to the practical needs of jurispru- 
dence still calls for solution? 

We may note in the recent literature signs that the legal profession 
is showing greater readiness to consider the results of experimental 
psychology. Thus, Gmelin (5) has presented in an interesting man- 
ner the points of contact between the psychology of testimony and 
legal practice and has urged the prime need that every jurist should 
familiarize himself with the work of the laboratory. Duprée (3) 
has published in a popular form an extremely good summary of the 
net results of the laboratory studies of report, while Gross (7), the 
eminent criminologist and jurist, declares that all testimony, from 
whatever source, ought to be investigated critically with the aid of 
the doctrines of ‘subjective criminal psychology,’ and suggests that 
experimentation may some day enable us to classify witnesses into 
groups (by age, sex, training, temperament, etc.) and to state for 
what sort of observation and report each of these groups presents 
peculiar gifts or defects, so that, in a specific case, given the type of 
witness and the type of event to be reported, we may be able to 
predict whether the witness can tell the truth, even if he wants to. 

Aside from these general discussions of the relation of the psy- 
chology of testimony to law, we may note in the recent literature four 
chief queries: First, how important for practical application are the 
conclusions drawn from the standard picture-tests? Second, is the 
testimony of children as unreliable as has been claimed? Third, can 
the religious oath be set aside without appreciable loss of accuracy 
in testimony? Fourth, how great and of what order is the unrelia- 
bility of the testimony of mental defectives? 
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Gross seriously questions the importance for law of the ‘discovery’ 
in the laboratory of the possibility of classifying witnesses, by means 
of the picture-test, into those graphically (pictorially) minded and 
those not graphically minded. We can not, he says, argue from the 
outcome of this test to the grade of general intelligence of the wit- 
ness, nor can we argue his ability to report correctly events that 
transpire in temporal sequence. For these reasons, Gross urges the 
extended use of the event-test in place of the picture-test, as being 
quite as simple to arrange, much more significant for the measuring 
of observation and report, and closer to the actual situation of the 
witness in court. Gerland (4), however, believes that the picture- 
test is significant for legal procedure, and that the test can be profit- 
ably carried out in court, both to test special ability to depict a scene 
and to test general ability to report. 

Dr. Baginsky (1), the expert German specialist in children’s 
diseases, declares that children are the most dangerous of all witnesses 
and demands that their testimony be excluded from court record 
wherever possible. Similar statements are made by Duprée. Gross, 
however, stakes his thirty years of experience in the court against 
the views of these physicians. He declares that a healthy half- 
grown boy is the best possible witness for simple events. He thinks 
that Baginsky may have been influenced by his professional contact 
with sick children, but that, more likely, he, like many another, has 
been led to generalize too hastily from a few instances of inaccuracy 
in children’s testimony and without stopping to consider the equally 
numerous inaccuracies in the testimony of adults. Children, ac- 
cording to Gross, make different errors but no worse ones than do 
adults. In some respects, ¢. g., freedom from prejudice, erroneous 
interpretation, emotion, intoxication, etc., a child is better fitted 
than an adult to give accurate report. The present writer would 
suggest that the whole matter could be very simply cleared up by an 
appropriate experiment. Why not subject observers of different ages 
to a graded series of event-tests? 

Duprée, briefly, and Gmelin, at length, inveigh against the use 
of the religious oath, on the ground that the oath is a relic of primitive 
conditions, and contrary to the spirit of modern civilization, that it 
neither increases the veracity of the honest, nor keeps liars from 
lying, nor lends intelligence to the mentally defective, and that its 
abolishment would make one more desirable step in the separation 
of church and state. A simple affirmation of the witness, supported 
by the control that would be exerted by a plain statement from the 
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judge as to the punishment of perjury, would be just as effective in 
securing reliable testimony as the present religious oath. 

A general account of the faulty testimony of defectives (the 
feeble-minded, epileptic, hysteric and insane) is contributed by 
Duprée, who warns emphatically of the peculiar danger that exists 
when the defect is latent or mild and unsuspected by the court. 
Especially interesting are cases of morbid confessions, and self- 
accusation (with or without the accusation of other innocent parties). 
Gregor (6) studied experimentally, by means of the picture-test, the 
reports of normal and of abnormal subjects under varying conditions 
of exposure and time-interval. Patients afflicted with various 
paralyses proved to be not appreciably poorer than normal subjects 
(nurses) when the conditions were favorable to report, but their 
reliability and their range of report fell off markedly and their resist- 
ance to suggestive questions was reduced when the conditions were 
unfavorable for report (long time-interval, interrogatory, etc.). 
Their defectiveness, in other words, is not so much in observation, 
as in the recall and critical organization and formulation of what 
had been observed. 
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SUGGESTION 


BY PROFESSOR WALTER D. SCOTT 
Northwestern University 


Starch (8) tested the suggestibility of students by measuring the 
extent to which they changed their handwriting in copying material, 
(a) printed, (b) vertical script, (c) slanting script, (d) unusual large 
script. The ‘unconscious’ imitation was quite general and astonish- 
ingly great. Similar but less striking results would have been secured 
if the students’ attention had not been called to the subject of hand- 
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writing by the directions which were given them: “We desire records 
of your handwriting. Will you accordingly write out the words and 
sentences presented on the pages given you?” 

Cohn and Dieffenbacher (2) made what appears to be a very 
thorough use of suggestive questions in testing the suggestibility of 
children—ages 7-20. The children were shown pictures, after which 
they were asked a series of well formulated questions concerning the 
details of the pictures. Some of the questions were suggestive ques- 
tions. As a result of their tests the experimenters assert: (a) that 
the suggestibility of boys and of girls is practically equal, but that 
the boys are slightly more inclined to take the critical attitude; (d) 
that suggestibility decreases with age, this tendency being more 
marked with girls than with boys; (c) that bright boys are as suggest- 
ible as dull ones, but that dull girls are more suggestible than bright 
ones. The experimenters seem unaware of the fact that the appar- 
ently greater suggestibility of the younger children may be merely a 
greater docility and a greater desire to please by affirming the sug- 
gested answers. 

Hartenberg (4) contends that there are two forms of suggestibility: 
(a) lack of criticism, liability to neurasthenia, passive; (b) excessive 
impulsiveness of ideas, liability to hallucinations and automatisms, 
liability to hysteria, active. There is certainly just ground for such 
a classification and it may be found of distinct value in classifying 
individuals. 

Elst-Gaume (3) also attempts a twofold classification of sugges- 
tion: (a) morbid, unconscious, infallible, sudden, passive; (b) normal, 
conscious, problematic, active. The reviewer is unable to see the 
wisdom of this classification. 

Bajenoff and Ossipoff (1) argue that suggestibility is greater in 
the waking state than in hypnosis. Their data do not substantiate 
such a thesis. They do however draw attention to the fact that 
suggestion is less powerful in hypnosis than is assumed by the laity 
to be the case. 

Scott (7) attempts to present the psychology of suggestion; to 
show the extent to which it is utilized in influencing men; and to 
indicate methods of utilizing it wisely in commerce and industry. 

By means of narrations of personal experience as a teacher and 
by numerous citations from psychological and pedagogical literature 
Plecher (6) emphasizes the importance of suggestion in the life of 
the child and the necessity, therefore, of giving the child the most 
helpful suggestions. 
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As a result of extensive experiments made with subjects in a 
waking condition Jung (5) finds a high degree of suggestibility for all 
subjects. He verifies the results of many other experimenters as 
to the greater suggestibility of women as compared with men, and 
as to the greater suggestibility of the young as compared with the 
older. 

Thiele (9g) made a study of persons whose eye troubles were diag- 
nosed as due to suggestion and in no way to be dependent upon 
organic difficulty. The following conditions were discovered but were 
not at all common: they desired to wear glasses; they manifested 
other hysterical symptoms; their families were neurotic; they were 
in bad health and undeveloped. 
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GRAPHIC FUNCTIONS 


BY PROFESSOR JUNE E. DOWNEY 
University of Wyoming 


The literature of the past year shows an increasing interest in 
writing and drawing activities. This interest is practical rather than 
theoretical and is centered in questions concerning the pedagogy of 
drawing and writing, and the utilization of handwriting in a study 
of character or for evidential purposes. 

A most valuable contribution to the latter aspect of the subject 
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is Osborn’s recent book (8), which has been highly commended by 
Jastrow (3) for its many excellent qualities. While Osborn’s volume 
is in no sense a contribution to the psychology of handwriting, it 
should serve such an investigation by pointing out the technique 
used in identification of handwriting by practical experts who with 
great ingenuity utilize the most modern of mechanical appliances 
such as the document microscope, enlarged photographs, appliances 
for accurate measurement of the line-stroke, writing-slant and the 
like. Osborn’s account of the different handwriting systems and 
of the dependence of handwriting appearance upon writing-materials 
will also be found helpful. As Jastrow (3) suggests, the refinement 
of the methods of studying handwriting may in time justify its use 
for diagnostic purposes. 

Schneickert (11), also interested in handwriting from the evi- 
dential point of view, has occupied himself with the technique of 
classifying and indexing collections of handwriting specimens ob- 
tained from criminals. The card-catalog system invented by this 
author may be of value to the general student by suggesting a prac- 
tical system of docketing. Moreover, the testing in practical service 
of those details which Schneickert has chosen as the basis of his 
classification must contribute somewhat to our knowledge of the 
fundamental graphic characteristics, that is, those least subject to 
voluntary disguise. Such a testing of Schneickert’s system of classi- 
fication is assured by the fact that it has already been adopted by 
the police authorities of Berlin and other German cities. 

That the interest in graphology maintains its hold in Germany is 
shown by the appearance of a scholarly work (4) by Dr. Klages of 
the German Graphological Society. Klages retains the name gra- 
phology in the title of his work in order to mark certain affiliations but 
describes his theme as the science of expression. An estimate of 
Dr. Klages’ volume would involve a comparison of it with the standard 
books on the subject and will, therefore, demand a separate review. 

In great contrast to such a volume is the little primer by Booth 
(1), which summarizes popularly and non-critically some of the con- 
ventional beliefs of current graphology,—a book which is of interest 
in this connection only as marking the meagre interest in America 
in the general subject, in contrast to the time and thought devoted 
to the topic in Germany and France. 

The investigation of family resemblances in handwriting, the study 
of character as revealed by handwriting and of the general effect of 
education and social environment upon handwriting-appearance, have 
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each raised the question as to the extent to which handwriting may 
be modified by unconscious imitation. Starch has broken the ground 
for such a determination in his work on ‘Unconscious Imitation in 
Handwriting’ (12). Starch found that both the slant and the size 
of letters were influenced by the copy present. Starch’s women 
subjects showed a greater tendency toward imitation than did his 
men subjects, an interesting point in connection with the general 
fact that the handwriting of women is less original, that is, follows 
social models more closely, than does masculine writing. Starch 
found little evidence of a negative change, although on general 
grounds this might have been expected, since what Royce calls the 
stimulus of the unlike probably operates in modifying handwriting 
as well as other expressive functions. 

Tests on modified writing as used by Rowe (g) in studying the 
control of voluntary movement and by Ordahl (7) in a study on the 
factor of consciousness in the learning process have emphasized cer- 
tain points concerning the psychology of handwriting. Rowe found 
that writing with the left hand, with writing reflected in a mirror, 
showed such a strong tendency to follow the visual cue that it forces 
the conclusion that, normally, vision assumes the chief rdle in writing 
reactions, especially while such reactions are being learned. Again, 
in upside-down writing the difficulty was in visualization of the letters 
so that, in general, the conclusion is drawn that a change in the visual 
element causes greater interference with writing activity than when 
the muscular element is changed (not eliminated). Attention in 
highly volitional tests is upon the extra-bodily aspect, but in com- 
paratively automatic writing the visual control tends to lapse, and 
resident or remote sensations giving awareness of the position of the 
moving parts alone remain in consciousness. Thus in upside-down 
writing there is visual attention, but in copying nonsense syllables 
while repeating the German or Greek alphabet there is a minimum of 
attention to result. Writing, however, rarely becomes completely 
automatized, so that it suffers without slight visual supervision. 
Inner speech, Rowe thinks, is distinctly a cue when a familiar copy 
is written under easy conditions; when the conditions are difficult 
it is a mere accompaniment. Ordahl found that in learning to write 
with the left hand and in learning to write mirror-script with both 
hands consciousness functioned chiefly in perfecting adjustments 
which were at first ‘unconscious,’ then highly conscious and, finally, 
automatic. 

The fact that estimates of handwriting quality are vague in the 
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extreme and shifts in standard frequent has led Thorndike (13) 
to attempt the construction of a graphometer or scale which may be 
used in measuring the quality of a given handwriting. To construct 
such a scale involved the collection of a thousand samples of writing 
and the passing of judgments upon them by thirty or forty competent 
judges of handwriting, from the average of whose gradings the relative 
merit of different samples may be found and a scale constructed. 
Such a scale Thorndike constructs for measuring the quality of hand-— 
writing by children in grades 5 to 8 and a similar scale for quality- 
determination of the writing of adult women. Actual samples, repre- 
senting points on both scales, are published so that, if desired, the 
quality of any given specimen may be readily measured by comparing 
it with the samples given. ‘The use of such a scale would undoubtedly 
be of value where estimates of handwriting quality are to be reached 
as in teachers’ or civil service examinations. Such a scale would 
also be of value in attempting to determine the value of different 
methods of teaching and the amount of time to be spent on writing. 
From a comparison of the quality of handwriting in children and 
adult women teachers, Thorndike concludes that the school systems 
develop a higher quality of writing in some children than is practically 
necessary and that when children reach a certain point on the scale 
of handwriting, they may profitably be released from further instruc- 
tion. 

Thorndike in the same article reports an investigation on the 
speed and quality of handwriting as dependent upon difference in 
means and methods of teaching handwriting, and reaches the general 
conclusion that, in the school systems investigated, differences in 
methods of instruction and the time devoted to the subject “are of 
considerable influence upon efficiency.” Individual differences in 
both speed and quality of writing were found to be very great. 


‘Rapidity is in and of itself held to be a sign of ability, but Thorndike 


found that the correlation between quality of handwriting and grades 
in scholarship is zero. 

The pedagogical interest in handwriting appears also in Lindner 
(6), who attempts to determine from a psychological study of the 
various forms of the verbal idea, both sensory and motor, the best 
method to pursue in teaching a child to write. He concludes that 
the writing activity should be begun only after the reading activity 
is well initiated, basing this opinion on his conclusion from patho- 
logical evidence that the motor centers are subordinate to the sensory. 
He urges beginning writing expression with the word rather than 
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with the letter and emphasizes the value of allowing individual prefer- 
ences to operate in the manner in which certain details are learned. 
That the learning process in writing affords interesting material for 
determining the way in which attention works in the analysis of the 
word is evident from the examples Lindner cites. 

Hornig (2) reports observations on the spatial dislocations found 
in the writing and drawing of children in a chosen primary grade. 
The particular children whom he observed,—all afflicted with speech 
defects but otherwise normal,—gave very frequent examples of such 
dislocations in the form of inverted or reversed ciphers, letters, or 
drawings. Such inversions did not seem to bea sign of inferior intel- 
ligence. There are no data by reference to which we may determine 
whether such spatial dislocations are found more frequently in such 
children as Hornig observed than in the normal child. It is very dif- 
ficult to get the child to see the difference between his production 
and the copy, but such errors may be avoided by careful preparatory 
exercises in the movements used in writing and drawing. 

Kretzschmar (5) continues his report on work in progress at the 
University of Leipzig relative to a comparative study of children’s 
drawings. The Lamprecht collection of 100,000 drawings from 
European children and some 12,000 from children of other regions 
of the world furnish an immense amount of material to be worked 
over in determination of environmental, racial and developmental 
factors in the life of the child. In spite of different conditions of 
growth, will a comparative study reveal similar stages of mental 
development? The brief report is concerned mainly with descrip- 
tions of the drawings of children of the red, yellow and black races. 
The collection contains 2,500 drawings from Japanese children,— 
drawings of individual objects, animals, men and landscapes, the 
latter drawings being particularly valuable in a comparative study 
of the representation of perspective. The collection of drawings 
from children of the tribes of North American Indians is a small one 
and stands greatly in need of supplementation. In the samples 
obtained there is shown an extraordinary love of bright colors and 
of ornamental devices; no drawings of landscapes or of human beings 
appear in this collection. The collection of drawings from the east 
and the west African negro is particularly valuable, being supple- 
mented in the former case by modelled figures. This latter being 
the native form of expression, it is possible to draw a valuable com- 
parison between it and the drawing activity which is acquired by 
instruction in the schools. 
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Ruttmann (10) contributes a critical résumé, with a selected 
bibliography, of the experimental researches that relate to the psy- 
chology of drawing and gives a comprehensive exposition of the 
methods that have been used in such work. In particular, he dis- 
cusses the statistical, monographic, ethnological, biographical, and 
experimental-esthetic methods. Although the mass-experiment is 
frequently fruitless because of the incompetence of observers and 
the failure to define rigidly the conditions and the aim of the investiga- 
tion in progress, yet the statistical method, if applied critically, is 
basal to all comprehensive work. Monographic work, although 
deficient from the side of comprehensiveness, is definite in aim. The 
comparison of the development of the drawing activities of the child 
with the development of the same activity in the race and in the 
artist, affords opportunity for valuable deductions. Biographic ma- 
terial can be used with profit if care be taken to guard against reading 
such material in the light of later experience. It appears to be 
difficult to secure records of spontaneous drawings, but such records 
are most desirable. The application of the experimental methods 
of psychology to esthetics promises a rich development which will 
serve in many ways the psychology of drawing. Ruttmann sum- 
marizes the results of experiments relative to the stages in the develop- 
ment of drawing activity in the child preceding and subsequent to 
the beginning of school life. The child’s early preoccupation with 
the human figure is reaffirmed and the characteristic feature of such 
drawing detailed. Stages in the development of the perception of 
perspective and color are also noted in connection with the develop- 
ment of space perception in the child and the relation of this develop- 
ment to the spatial dislocations found in the drawings of children. 
The effect upon the free drawing activity of the child of the customary 
instruction in the schools is considered; it is frequently true that 
such instruction has a negative effect. The difference in the drawing 
aptitude of boys and girls as shown by investigation is considered, 
with an inclination to interpret this difference as a fundamental 
sex-difference. A valuable section of the monograph takes up the 
development of drawing activity in the gifted individual, although 
graphic skill is not always correlated with artistic gifts. Kick’s 
interesting comparison of drawings motivated by the desire to copy 
nature and those originating from desire to express the image is 
given. Psychopathology is also found to furnish material of value 
in interpretation of the drawing activity through exhibiting the results 
arising from the failure of certain functions of attention. Levinstein’s 
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comparison of ontogenetic and phylogenetic development, based on 
the Leipzig collection of drawings, is summarized. In conclusion, the 
author reviews Albien’s investigation on individual types as mani- 
fested in the drawing activity and commends the attempt to reach a 
psychological analysis of the drawing act by experimental means. 
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VOCAL FUNCTIONS 


BY PROFESSOR W. VAN DYKE BINGHAM 
Dartmouth College 


What is the internal mechanism of vocal pitch regulation? Ber- 
lage (1) has sought to separate out from among the complex factors 
of control any influences due to the articulatory movements of the 
larynx itself in regulating the pitch and of the mouth in forming the 
vowels. With a form of Krueger’s ‘Kehltonschreiber’ records were 
taken of the pitch of the voice in,repeating a tone, sung previously 
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either by the reagent himself or by another. It was found that 
accuracy in imitating the pitch of another’s voice decreases regularly 
with increasing length of interval between standard tone and repeti- 
tion, up to 30 seconds, the maximum interval used. Accuracy is 
greatest when the pause is from one to two seconds: here the two 
best reagents had average variable errors of only 0.5 and 0.6 vib. 
Self-imitation is more accurate than the repetition of another’s tone. 
Throughout a wide range of standard pitches, the magnitude of the 
slight fluctuations of pitch remains approximately constant when 
expressed in percents of the vibration frequency. Within the course 
of a single tone held for three seconds the deviations from the average 
pitch of that tone show no regularity, except that the pitch during 
the first tenth of a second is too low, as Cameron found, and further, 
certain reagents regularly make a sudden correction of pitch some- 
where between the fourth and the twelfth tenth-of-a-second. 

The most interesting point brought forward is that accuracy is 
impaired by the assimilative effect on the tone-idea of the formants 
contained in the vowels. Thus in singing i after singing u (sounds 
as in si¢ and‘du), there is a tendency to make the second tone more 
flat; while in singing u after 1, a tendency to sharp the tone appears. 
The mental structure of the sung tone is, then, a complication of 
two elements relatively independent but assimilatively influencing 
each other: sensations corresponding to the pitch of the sound, and 
sensations corresponding to the ‘vowelization.’ 

Berlage holds that peripherally aroused auditory sensations do 
not directly participate in the regulation of the pitch of the voice 
tone, the direct control being accomplished by means of auditory 
images and kinesthetic sensations. Regarding the influence of articu- 
latory sensations on tone experiences in general, he takes a middle 
ground, finding it impossible to say with Stumpf that they are of no 
significance. 

While the methods and apparatus of Seashore and Jenner (4) 
are beautifully adapted to the solution of problems regarding the 
structure of a tone-idea and the analysis of the mechanism of voice 
control, their purpose in the present article is limited to the illustra- 
tion of a method of experiment in the field of the acquisition of vocal 
skill. The reagents were tested in accuracy in (a) striking a required 
pitch, and (6) making a least-producible voluntary variation from a 
standard pitch. They were than given ten periods of practice, with 
the visual aid furnished by the tonoscope, and finally re-tested, in 
order to determine the amount of improvement which carried over 
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from the practice singing ‘with aid’ to singing without the aid of 
the visual control. ‘That this transfer takes place to a considerable 
extent is not clearly evident from the tables, except as regards 
ability in controlling the minimal variation of a sung tone. The 
fact that this paper reports preliminary experiments doubtless ac- 
counts for the fact that no use was made of the device of giving to 
a group of control reagents a similar amount of practice’without the 
aid of the tonoscope. ‘The reports of more extended experiments by 
these writers will be awaited with keen anticipation. If their appa- 
ratus were in use in several of our laboratores, knowledge regarding 
‘vocal functions’ would advance with rapid strides. 

Can it be that the muscles of the back are important determiners 
of vocal ‘clang-character,’ as some eminent voice teachers maintain? 
According to Rutz (3) vocal compositions are of three main types, 
demanding for effective rendition a tone that is ‘dark and soft,’ 
or ‘clear and metallic,’ or ‘clear and very soft’ (terms descriptive of 
quality, not intensity of sound). To secure the desired clang-char- 
acter, the singer or speaker must maintain a specified characteristic 
position of the muscles of abdomen, chest and back. 

Krueger (3) in discussing this much debated theory brings forward 
some neglected physiological considerations. The innervation of 
the larynx, through the vagus, and of the organs of articulation, 
through the fifth and seventh cranial nerves, is functionally bound 
up with the innervation of other organs, notably the ear, the dia- 
phragm, the face muscles and the muscles regulating bodily posture. 
Numerous interconnections are traced with both sensory and motor 
portions of the eighth, ninth, eleventh, and twelfth nerves and with 
the sympathetic system. Hence the likelihood that stimulation of a 
given musculature may produce ‘sympathetic’? movements (Mit- 
bewegungen) of apparently unrelated musculatures. Moreover, 
many of these movements through their direct and indirect sensory 
effects serve to modify on-going emotional processes. The pedagog- 
ical worth of the Rutzian theory lies in the fact that it ‘indicates a 
point of attack for the will.’ 

Weld (5) has brought together some of the most elementary facts 
regarding the mechanism of the voice and its hygiene. Zwaarde- 
maker’s (6) masterly survey of the applications of experimental 
phonetics to medical problems contains a valuable bibliography. 
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SPECIAL REVIEWS 


THREE TEXT-BOOKS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Essential: of Psychology. W. B. Pittspury. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1911. Pp. xi + 362. 

Introduction to Psychology. R. M. Yerxes. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. xii + 427. 

An Introduction to Experimental Psychology. C. S. Myers. Cam- 

bridge: The University Press, 1911. Pp. vi + 156. 

The appearance of two new text-books of elementary psychology 
written by experienced teachers will be welcomed by all who teach 
the subject. These books show marked contrasts in viewpoint and 
arrangement of subject matter and to a less degree in the material 
presented. 

Pillsbury’s book in most respects conforms to the same general 
plan and presents the same material as most of the text-books of 
elementary psychology that have appeared in recent years. The 
introductory discussion is, however, built upon a somewhat novel 
definition of psychology as the ‘science of human behavior.’ This 
definition, at once so broad and so narrow, does not greatly modify the 
later treatment, the terms ‘behavior’ and ‘consciousness’ being used 
as practically interchangeable. Following the introductory chapter 
there appears a chapter on the nervous system, which is described as 
composed of three levels of sensori-motor arcs. This conception of 
the nervous system has been made familiar by McDougall, but 
Pillsbury’s description differs from that of McDougall in making 
both of the two lower levels subcortical. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon the synapse, and throughout the book the author makes 
free use of his view of the probable function of the synapse in explain- 
ing such processes as habit and association. Another respect in 
which the book differs from most texts is in placing a chapter on 
retention and association between the one on sensation and the one 
on perception, this being done because the former processes are, in 
the author’s opinion, necessary in explaining the latter. Besides the 
ordinary topics the book includes chapters on work and fatigue and 
on the interrelation of mental functions, the latter treating the subject 
of formal ‘training. Some of the-newer experimental material, espe- 
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cially in the field of memory, is found in the book. Each chapter is 
followed by exercises which seem to be carefully selected and should 
add greatly to the value of the book. 

One feels from the reading of Yerkes’ work that the author has 
revolted strongly from the usual methods of the text-books as a 
result of his teaching experience. The book deviates greatly from the 
beaten path. The author’s first concern is that the student should 
adopt the strictly psychological point of view and that his attitude 
towards psychological facts should be wholly scientific. Much space 
throughout the book is devoted to defending the scientific nature of 
the subject and comparing it with other sciences. A larger proportion 
of the book than is usual is devoted to the introductory discussion 
which constitutes Part I. The introspective point of view is insisted 
on at every turn and is emphasized especially in the quotations and 
class exercises at the beginning and end of each chapter. No descrip- 
tion of the nervous system is given, since it is the author’s purpose to 
adhere strictly to pure psychology, and since the presence of physio- 
logical material in a psychological text-book obscures the true nature 
of the work. The plan of the book differs largely from that of the 
ordinary texts. Part II., constituting the main body of the work, 
gives an analytic description of consciousness. Part III. gives a 
genetic description. Part IV., entitled Psychology as Generalization, 
in which the author enumerates some of the important psychological 
laws, is especially suggestive. Part V. deals with explanation and 
correlation. Here the author argues strongly for the explanation of 
psychological phenomena through psychical causation. Part VI. 
contains chapters on the prediction and control of events, on educa- 
tion and the mental life, and on eugenics and the mental life. 

Myers’ work constitutes the volume on experimental psychology 
of the Cambridge manuals of science and literature. It is in no sense 
an abbreviation or condensation of his larger work on the same 
subject; nor is it a general survey of the field, but deals in a concise 
and clear way with a number of subjects likely to be of interest to 
the layman. The topics include touch, temperature, pain, color 
vision, the Miiller-Lyer illusion, expérimental esthetics, memory, 
mental tests and their uses. The chapter on color vision is especially 
interesting, being accompanied by two colored charts, borrowed from 
a forthcoming work of Hering. 


E. H. Cameron 
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Individualism: Four Lectures on the Significance of Consciousness for 
Social Relations. Warner Fite. New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1911. PP. xix + 301. 

Professor Fite’s Jndividualism is a notable discussion of the con- 
ceptions of the individual and society in their reciprocal relations. 
The remarkable lucidity of the author’s style and the simplicity and 
deftness of presentation have given the book an immediate and 
sympathetic audience. With the social theory the BULLETIN is not 
immediately concerned, but in the argument that supports the theory 
the psychologist is interested, for the theory of consciousness pre- 
sented, for the criticism upon functional psychology, and for the 
detailed criticism which the author makes upon the positions of Tufts 
and Dewey in their Ethics and upon James’ statement of the in- 
stincts, and the object of conscious desire. 

The principal thesis of the book is that conscious conduct is 
always that of an individual who acts from motives of self-regard. 

Consciousness, however, implies that all the aims of the indi- 
vidual should receive consideration, and that in proportion as the 
act is fully conscious all will be satisfied in an act which is deliberately 
chosen. Consciousness furthermore implies that the environment 
within which conduct takes place is elastic and in proportion to the 
completeness of the consciousness of the actor is fully amenable to 
the purposes that are seeking expression. ‘This involves not only the 
comprehension of the environment—as this would be given in a 
perfect science—but also the freedom of the conscious individual, a 
freedom which lifts him above material law and a mechanical order 
of nature. 

It implies further such a complete comprehension of the social 
environment that the individual who acts with reference to others 
will fully recognize their individual natures, their aims and ends. 
This recognition involves the acceptance of the nature of the ‘others’ 
who make up this social environment, as of like and equal worth with 
himself—as ends in themselves—whose peculiar character he can 
use only in so far as he intelligently estimates and values their natures. 

On the basis of such an individualism the author maintains a 
theory of natural rights, of social contract, and identifies justice and 
brotherly love. The author’s definition of consciousness is diversity 
in unity. This is placed over against a definition of the mechanical 
object. The mechanical object has, as such, nointernality. In itself 
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it has no relations—is merely acted upon from the outside. This 
object has therefore neither diversity nor unity. So far as it falls 
into a system this relationship with other things exists only for an 
outside intelligence. The operation of natural law upon such ele- 
ments—such atoms—is necessary and mechanical. Mechanical ob- 
jects exist only in space and time, occupy isolated points and moments, 
and in themselves imply neither other places nor other moments. 

An implication of the ‘there’ in the ‘here,’ of the ‘then’ in the 
‘now,’ can exist only in an idea in a mind. Diversity in unity, or 
unity in diversity, then, can exist only in consciousness, and wherever 
these are found, they must be found in consciousness. Professor 
Fite insists that such a formal definition of consciousness is legitimate 
and criticizes those who, like Wundt, insist that consciousness may 
not be defined. While this formal definition undertakes to distinguish 
consciousness from the unconscious, it does not state the content 
of consciousness, which involves not simply the presence of all ele- 
ments in relation within the idea of the relation, but also the aims 
and values of these elements. In other words, consciousness is not 
only unity in diversity, but is the unity of impression and response, 
of conation and satisfaction, of feeling and emotion. 

But the author does not admit that this unity arises, in any way, 
from the activity implied in animal organisms. As consciousness 
it can have no origin. In a word, Professor Fite denies the functional 
doctrine of consciousness. For him it can be neither stated as the 
process of selection of appropriate stimulations and responses, nor 
as the adjustment of conflicting tendencies. Consciousness with 
reference to the organism simply is. When it is, it at once arises 
above the mechanical process of stimulus and response, and becomes 
free. 

Now this doctrine, which is metaphysical and not psychological, 
is used by the author to justify his position that the process of con- 
sciousness, so far as it is present, includes always both elements in 
the subject-object relation. There is a growth in the degree of con- 
sciousness, not a growth in consciousness itself. So far as we are 
conscious, we are conscious of objects and of ourselves as subjects. 
Consciousness may increase in so.far as the field of systematic knowl- 
edge is concerned, and our subject-consciousness will increase in 
proportion; but the relation of subject and object must be given in 
every conscious state, for this is what consciousness is. This is not 
the only use made of the doctrine of consciousness by the author. Its 
first and most considerable purpose is to overthrow a mechanical 
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theory of the individual in society, but when Professor Fite reaches 
the discussion of social consciousness and the object of conscious 
desire, he has as his presupposition a consciousness in which no object 
can rest without an equally clear and distinct subject, a consciousness 
that in its nature is an idea of a relation within which exist both 
elements in the relation, and this presence of objects in relation is 
not the result of the development of consciousness, but is the nature 
of consciousness. 

So the author states that the young child has, to be sure, in- 
adequate self-consciousness, but that it has correspondingly inade- 
quate object-consciousness. The child cannot, therefore, come to 
consciousness of others first, nor consciously imitate others before 
he has a consciousness of self. His self-consciousness must be strictly 
contemporaneous with the consciousness of others. In like manner 
so far as he consciously desires an object he must do this with conscious 
reference to the self that must be equally present with the object of 
desire; for it is the nature of consciousness to be such a unity of 
diverse elements. At least it is to be presumed that this definition 
of consciousness determines the author’s theory of the self, for he 
simply asserts that such equal recognition of the self with the other 
is implied in consciousness. 

From the standpoint of the empirical psychology that the author 
refers to somewhat comtemptuously, it is quite conceivable that con- 
scious attention should be occupied with the field of stimulation, should 
make discriminations within this field, should organize contents in 
objects without having for the time being a corresponding conscious- 
ness of the subject. It is the teaching of our empirical psychology 
that attention and apprehension are occupied at first with the stimulus 
and only gradually get conscious control over those elements which 
constitute the content of self-consciousness. From this standpoint 
it is perfectly conceivable that ‘others’ should arise in the conscious- 
ness of the child before an equally clear presentation of the self 
appears. In the same manner it has seemed quite reasonable that 
conscious beings should be consciously desirous of objects without 
referring this desire to themselves in the same act of consciousness. 

This position of James, which Dewey adopts, the author combats 
simply by insisting that consciousness must necessarily present the 
subject of desire as definitely as the object of desire. The author’s 
position is, not that such a relation is the implication of desire, but 
that it is inconceivable that a conscious being should desire an object 
without referring the object to himself as the object of his desire. 
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He admits that a hungry man may seize bread and devour it without 
consciousness of self. But such an act is in so far not a conscious act. 

The position becomes still more important in the criticisms of the 
Ethics of Dewey and Tufts. He accuses them of subordinating the 
individual to society, because these authors have maintained that 
moral development is a process by which a larger self arises through 
the consciousness of the social ends. 

In their historical treatment the appearance of self-consciousness 
is shown to be the point at which the old group morality breaks down. 
This new form of self-consciousness becomes the starting point of the 
development of conscience. As the values of group life appear in 
opposition to this self-consciousness, it becomes morally necessary 
that a larger self should arise to meet the enlarged demands of society 
on the individual. Now this development of the larger self is a 
process within which, according to Dewey and Tufts, the conception 
of a social good is formed earlier than the conception of the self that 
answers to this larger duty. It is through the formation of the new 
moral and social object that the larger self comes into existence. 

Professor Fite interprets this doctrine to mean that the self is 
to be sacrificed to society, that the good of the self is to be ignored 
over against the common good. 

It is true, according to the doctrine which these authors embrace, 
that the former self is to be in a sense sacrificed. And quite in 
accordance with the theory of object- and subject-consciousness 
stated above, the new object must be presented before an adequate 
conception of the self can be presented. But this sacrifice of the 
former self does not in any sense imply that the self as such is sacri- 
ficed, indeed it ‘mplies that a larger and more adequate self supersedes 
the earlier self,—a self which commands the same respect and right 
that belongs to all others in the social group. It is only a doctrine 
which assumes that consciousness of the object must be at once 
coterminous with consciousness of the subject that could maintain 
that this theory subordinates the self and its good to that of society 


and its good. It is true that reflective moral conduct is constantly 


engaged in such adjustment of the self to an enlarged sense of moral 
obligation, and that, therefore, in reflective moral consciousness the 
attention is centered upon the construction of a new objective world 
and that the consciousness of self follows upon this. But this reflec- 
tive moral consciousness is not the whole of consciousness, nor are 
we continually engaged in reconstructing our moral universe. 

In this presentation of Professor Fite’s Doctrine of Consciousness 
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and its corollaries I have sought to bring out only this one point of 
central psychological interest, that subject and object must be strictly 
coterminous in consciousness, and that, therefore, the individual can- 
not come to self-consciousness through the consciousness of others, nor 
can desire center upon the object without reference to the self, nor 
can moral consciousness present the common good as its object before 
the larger self arises in consciousness which is implied in this common 
good, 

For the author of /ndividualism to assume that the object can 
appear in consciousness earlier than the subject, and determine the 
conditions under which the subject will itself arise, is to assume that 
the subject disappears entirely, is sacrificed to the object, and its 
values ignored. The authors of the Ethics which he criticises, on 
the contrary find in this process, not only conscious moral growth, 
but the growth of the larger self as well, a self which seems to them 
as highly important and valuable as does the self to Professor Fite. 

Professor Fite also recognizes the necessity of a growth in the self. 
He suggests, however, no process of growth. Indeed from the point 
of view of his thesis of consciousness it is hard to see how the self 
could grow consciously. It must always be there, and moral con- 
sciousness can be but a realization of relations of values already in 
existence, not the formation and acceptance of new relations and 
values, which lead to the conscious formation of a new self arising 
to meet new obligations. It further strikes the reader of Individual- 
ism that its author recognizes no motive that can lead the narrower 
self to abandon its attitude and values and accept those which belong 
to the larger self. If a larger object is there, either the narrower self 
will necessarily fail to appreciate it, or the larger self by definition 
will be already present. There is no room for the moral effort which 
Professor Fite himself implies. His doctrine is in spite of himself 
hopelessly optimistic. 

An important corollary of this position is that the doctrine of 
Individualism suggests no method of conscious moral progress. It 
is an analysis of an achieved social organization, not a method of 
social advance and reconstruction. If Professor Fite had realized 
this more fully he might have been less severe in his strictures upon 
the social theorists, whom he calls ‘ Anti-individualists,’ and who with 
varying degrees of success are attempting to determine the social 
conditions under which a larger moral self-consciousness can arise. 

It may be pertinent to add that society is discovering that by 
changing social conditions it may to a considerable extent determine 
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the character of the selves that go to make up society, and that the 
moral and social theory which Professor Fite assails is attempting to 
make a method of this process for individual consciousness. 

In conclusion the reviewer must again insist that he has considered 
only a single though central thesis in /ndividualism, and that he has 
been quite unable to do justice to the wealth of acute analysis and 
admirable presentation of which the book is full. 

Georce H. Meap 


Tue University or CHIcaco 


ETHICS 


Grundziige der Ethik. E.Dirr. Heidelberg, 1909. Pp. xxvi + 383. 

This book is the first volume to appear of a series of psycho- 
logical monographs (Die Psychologie in Einzeldarstellungen) pro- 
jected by the late Professor Ebbinghaus, before whose death some 
fourteen volumes were arranged for, with Dr. Meumann as colleague, 
under whose editorship the list has been carried to twenty titles. 
The series is significant if for no other reason than that it marks 
the passing of the day when psychology can make progress by the 
giant labors of the encyclopedic genius, and, like the other sciences, 
must depend upon the trained abilities of the specialists. In its 
title, however, it differs from the plan announced some years ago 
by Professor Baldwin in which an attempt was to be made to develop 
systematically the main lines of psychological doctrine. The German 
series does not aim to develop a systematic doctrine of psychology, 
but to enter the several fields of humanistic knowledge and consider 
these from a psychological point of view. 

This book of Dr. Diirr’s has grown out of certain investigations 
that the author has made of feeling and will, and certain other 
philosophical inquiries into the reality and meaning of the moral 
ideal in its individual and social aspects. In addition to these 
qualifications for his book, Dr. Diirr has brought to bear upon the 
problem a knowledge of the main historical systems, and it is in 
connection with a critical review of these that he advances to a 
statement of his own systematic view. This procedure may be 
recommended to our American philosophical fraternity among whom 
perhaps there is a tendency to undervalue the work of the classical 
writers in the several departments of knowledge. The progress we 
make in coming to a more thorough understanding of ethical and 
religious values will in some large measure depend upon our ability 
to combine the three qualifications that Dr. Diirr brings to this work 
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—psychological training, historical knowledge and speculative 
interest. 

In the Introduction, after a few pages given to the distinction of 
ethics, morals and moral instruction, the author raises the question 
of the objects of ethics. These he finds in the feeling and volitional 
life of the moral subject. Moral feeling, he tells us, is a capacity for 
moral judgment: this it is before anything else. But it is not only 
this: it is also the foundation of moral will and action. This dis- 
tinction between moral judgment and will, we are warned, does not 
mean that there are here two faculties. ‘Moral feeling as the ca- 
pacity for moral judgment and as the capacity for moral will and 
action,” the author writes, “does not indicate a sum of two faculties, 
but considers one faculty under the point of view of different 
activities.” In this way we are prepared for the statement 
that moral judgments are judgments in which the predicates are 
worth-designations, by which is meant that they point to a relation 
of objects to our feeling life. “What they indicate is a relation, and 
ordinarily a causal relation of objects of worth to our feeling, or more 
strictly a property of objects through which it is enabled to excite 
our feeling life. What it expresses is thus this excitement of our 
feeling life.” It is, of course, possible to affirm such predicates as 
good, bad, etc., without thinking very much about it. But for the 
ethicist these value judgments are the objects of supreme interest. 
“What interests the ethicist in the moral judgment above everything 
else is moral valuation.” In addition to the value judgment, there 
is the question of the motive of moral valuation. If, therefore, 
morality is described as valuation and its motive, we must bear in 
mind that valuation itself can become the object of moral judgments, 
and any object of moral judgment is a value. These considerations 
mark out in a preliminary way the main lines of inquiry, namely, (1) 
morality as valuation and the disposition thereto, conscience; (2) 
motivation of morality, moral action and character; (3) morality as 
value and criticisms of the ethical systems. 

Apart from the Introduction, there are five chapters in which 
these main problems are developed. In Chapter 1 are discussed 
the nature, object, conditions, forms and effects of valuation, and 
also a determination of the nature and conditions of conscience. 
Moral will and action, involving the problem of freedom and responsi- 
bility which are treated from a deterministic point of view, are 
considered in Chapter 2, and the whole discussion leads up to a 
statement of the meaning of character. Chapters 3 and 4 bring the 
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points of view of the two previous chapters to bear upon the question 
of valuation in the individual and the human species. In Chapter 5, 
on Morality as Value, through a statement and criticism of the systems 
of morality the author prepares the way for the presentation of his 
own constructive view which he denominates ‘egocentric rigorism.’ 
In this system, conscience is the supreme value, not however as an 
end in itself, but as an instrument of realization. It has both an 
individual and a social function. In this way he is able to deny that 
there exist freak consciences (Sondergewissen) and hence a morality 
outside of the moral community. He recognizes, however, that the 
human life of the individual is much richer than any system of 
morality however complete, so that there is room in the moral life 
no less for men of action like Bismarck, than for men of principle 
like Kant. 

The book may be recommended as a particularly pleasing con- 
tribution to the discussion of ethical problems. It is written in a 
style that places no unnecessary obstacles in the way of the foreigner, 
and the notes to the chapters, which have been grouped together 
at the end of the book, are particularly rich in bibliographical material. 


Artuur Ernest Davies 
Ouro State UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION 
THE UNCONSCIOUS BIAS OF LABORATORIES 


In my recently published review and critique of the work centering 
about the problem of the content of thought, I have attempted to 
show that the failure of certain investigators to discover imageless 
factors might be attributed to “a predisposition on the part of the 
‘trained’ observer which is decidedly prejudicial to the discovery of 
meanings in experience.” This point I have illustrated, in a striking 
manner, as I thought, by reference to the analyses of conscious 
attitudes made by Miss Clarke. Miss Clarke’s subjects, I have said, 
“lay all stress on the sensory factors in their experiences, and when- 
ever meaning factors appear, they are either passed over by the 
author, or referred toas Kundgabe. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in the analyses given of some sixty attitudes such as approval, 
caution, difficulty, surprise, etc., there appear several which, as 
named, clearly involve an element of knowing. For instance, the 


1Cf. this journal, 8, 183-197. 
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‘consciousness that the letter was too small,’ ‘fear that I had reacted 
too quickly,’ ‘I ought to know that,’ etc.. Yet each of these is un- 
blushingly analyzed into ‘muscular strain and organic sensation,’ 
‘slight sinking of the stomach and diaphragm,’ and the like.””* 

My attention has been called to the use of ‘unblushingly’ as 
seeming to impute dishonesty on the part of Miss Clarke in handling 
her data. This has surprised me greatly, for | had no thought that 
the ‘predisposition’ of which I accused Miss Clarke and others should 
be interpreted otherwise than as an unconscious determining tendency 
which led always to the discovery of sensations and never to the 
discovery of thoughts. 

It is my belief that when one is predisposed to the discovery of 
meanings, sensations become secondary phenomena, and when one is 
predisposed to the analysis of sensations, meanings are not focal. 
It is impossible, I think, that both should be focal at the same time, 
hence the discrepancy in the results of two sets of investigators each 
working on the same problem but with fundamentally different biases. 
The average ‘trained’ observer of our laboratories is one whose train- 
ing has consisted in manifold analyses of sensation and images. 
These are the things for which he will naturally look, and without a 
counter suggestion, these are the only factors which his analysis may 
be expected to reveal. 

I wish publicly to disclaim any intention of accusing the Cornell 
investigators or those of any other laboratory of wilful distortion of 
the data which they have obtained. Furthermore, I have never 
harbored the thought that undue influence was exerted on these 
investigators by the attitudes and beliefs of the directors of these 
laboratories. But surely, in problems as delicate as these, it is not 
overt acts on the part of director, investigator or observer with which 
we have to deal, but rather with attitudes which unconsciously per- 
vade the laboratories and bias accordingly the work which is done 
there. I doubt if any laboratory can be entirely free of such a 
prejudice. I have taken pains in my review to call attention to at 
least two instances in the work of Binet and Moore, respectively,” 
in which a predisposition favorable to the imageless content has, I 
believe, led the authors to conclusions which the data do not un- 
equivocally support. 

R. M. Ocpen 


University or TENNESSEE 


IL. ¢., Pp. 194. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED DURING AUGUST 


Mout, A. Das Sexualleben des Kindes. Leipzig: Vogel, 1911. 
Pp. iv+313. 5 Mk. 

Mutter, G. E. Zur Analyse der Geddchtnistatigkeit und des Vor- 
stellungsverlaufes. (Zsch. f. Psychol., Erg.-Bd. 5, Teil1.) Leipzig: 
Barth, 1911. Pp. xiv+403. 12 Mk. 

Woutcemutn, A. On the After-effect of Seen Movement. (Brit. 
J. of Psychol., Monograph Suppl. No. 1.) Cambridge: Univ. 
Press, 1911. Pp. 117. 5 Sh. 

IncEcniERos, J. Psicologia Genética. (Arch. de Psiquiatria y 
Criminologia, 1911, 10.) Buenos Aires: Penitenciaria Nacional, 
1911. Pp. 354. 

Breen, F. S. The Development of Certain Instincts and Habits in 
Chicks. (Behavior Monographs, 1, No. 1.) New York: Holt, 
1911. Pp. iv+78. $1. 

Cotcrove, C. P. The Teacher and the School. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1910. Pp. xxii+406. 

Lanpry, E. La théorte du rythme et le rythme du francais déclamé. 
Paris: Librairie Honoré Champion, 1911. Pp. 427. 

Van Biervutet, J. J. Premiers éléments de pédagogie expérimentale : 
Les bases. Préface de Compayrt. Gand: Vander- 
poorten; Paris: Alcan, 1911. Pp. 335. 7 fr. 

Tsanorr, R. A. Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Experi- 
ence. (Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 9.) New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1911. Pp. xiii+77. 

Dvusuisson, P., & Vicouroux, A. Responsabilité pénale et Folie. 
Etude médico-légale. Préface de M. Lacassacne. Paris: Alcan, 
1911. Pp. xit+484. 7 fr. 50. 

Dueas, L., & Moutier, F. La Dépersonnalisatwu. Paris: Alcan, 
1911. Pp. viiit+223. 2 fr. 50. 

Rocues Fursac, J. L’Avarice. Essai de psychologie morbide. 
Paris: Alcan, 1911. Pp. iii+185. . 2 fr. 50. 

Espincuaus, H. Grundztige der psychologie. 2. Band. 1.2. Lfgn. 
E. Durr, Hrsg. Leipzig: Veit, 1908, 1911. Pp. 1-96, 97-192. 
1 Mk., 80 Pf. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue First International Congress of Pedology, held at Brussels 
August 12 to 18, was attended by about six hundred members. Dr. 
O. Decroly of Brussels presided, with Professor M. C. Schuyten of 
Antwerp as Honorary President. Professors De Sanctis of Rome 
and Professor H. C. Warren of Princeton were Honorary Presidents 
of the section on Child Psychology. The papers in this section were 
of particular interest and it is to be regretted that few Americans 
were present. 

Proressor Huco MunsTerBeErc has returned from Berlin, where 
he has been spending a year as exchange professor. 

Proressor Sante De Sanctis of Rome has obtained for his 
laboratory the entire equipment of the late Professor Z. Traves 
of Milan. 

Henry Foster Apams, Ph.D. (Chicago), has been appointed 
instructor in psychology at Michigan University. 

Tue following items are taken from the press: 

Dr. W. G. Situ, formerly professor of psychology at Smith 
College, has been reappointed Combe lecturer in psychology at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Funps are being collected for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to honor the memory of the late Professor Cesare Lombroso, at his 
native place, Verona, Italy. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


At a conference this summer between representatives of the 
Psychological Review Publications and the Zeitschrift fur Psychologie, 
a uniform classification was agreed upon for the Psychological Index 
and the Bibliographie published by the latter journal. The contents 
of the two bibliographies will henceforth be practically identical. 


The new scheme involves considerable change in the classification of 
each, but it is believed that the initial difficulties attending the use 
of a new division of topics will be more than offset by the improve- 
ments introduced and the need of referring to one bibliography only. 
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